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Illinois Transportation: Past and Present 


The history of the opening up and development of the 
central and western states carries with it an atmosphere 
of romance. The great labors involved in crossing moun- 
tains, fording rivers, and struggles against both natural 
and human adversaries lose their severity as the final suc- 
cess 1s recorded. 

Illinois shared greatly in this early American romance. 
Hler pioneers came first down the Ohio river to southern 
Illinois, and thence went up its tributaries. They came up 
the Mississippi river and followed its tributaries also. 
They came along the lakes by difficult overland trails 
across Ohio and Indiana. The great difficulty of trans- 
portation was reflected in the high rates charged for 
hauling freight. In 1817, the year before Illinois became a 
state, the steamboat passenger fare from Illinois points 
to New Orleans was $55, but the return rate, against the 
river current, was $110. Freight rates on wagon routes 
varied from 11 cents to 22 cents per ton mile. Freight 
from Pittsburgh to Shawneetown on the Ohio river was 
$20 per ton, but $70 per ton for return shipments. 

The railroad era began with the passage of a bill in 
January, 1836, creating the “Illinois Central Railroad 
Company,” which was to extend through the central part 
of the State from Cairo to Galena. Four east-west cross 
roads were to cut the main line at certain points. The 
State was committed to spend $20 millions—$268 for every 
family in Illinois—to construct the road. By 1840, Illinois 
had a debt burden of $14 millions, half of which had been 
spent on railroad construction. However, only a 24-mile 
stretch of railroad had been completed, which extended 
from the Illinois river at Meredosia to Jacksonville. The 
first locomotive ordered was shipped from the East by 
water and was lost in transit. The second came from New 
Jersey by way of New Orleans and the Mississippi, and 
regular train service had at last been started in 1839 
over 12 miles of the track. The enterprise failed, and in 
1847 the facilities which had cost the State a million 
dollars were auctioned off for $21,500. 

The modern railroad era began in 1850, when Con- 
gress subsidized the railroads by land grants. Two rail- 
roads were then in existence in this State. The bill of 
1850 provided for a railroad which was to run from the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to the western 
terminus of the Illinois-Michigan Canal at LaSalle-Peru; 
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another branch was to connect Centralia and Chicago. 
The railroad was given 2,500,000 acres of land, with the 
stipulation that the line must be completed within six 
years. It was finished in the summer of 1855. This de- 
velopment is now the Illinois Central Railroad. Other lines 
began to reach Chicago from both East and West until, by 
1860, 11 important railroads served the city. From that 
point on, Illinois had a prominent place in the spectacular 
period of railroad expansion. 

In recent years, this State has been a leader in the 
growth of all types of transportation facilities. Situated 
as it is at the “waist line” of the nation, Illinois has a 
generous share of every form of transportation—above, 
on, and below the surface of the earth. On the western 
border of the State flows the mighty navigable Missis- 
sippi; on the southern boundary lies the busy waterway 
of the Ohio; on the northeast Lake Michigan affords 
many miles of shoreline and fine harbors, which connect 
through its sister lakes with the Atlantic Ocean, and 
through the Illinois Waterway with Gulf points. 

Under the ground, pipe lines carry refinery products 
from the Southwest and from this State to the East. Nearly 
half of the crude oil which goes to the industrial East passes 
through Illinois. There are 2,500 miles of lines carrying 
crude oil, 800 miles carrying gasoline, and 1,150 miles carry- 
ing natural gas. These mileages are exclusive of the “Big 
Inch” emergency crude-oil line to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Illinois has a larger proportion of high-type surfaced 
roads than any other state. In the twenty-five years from 
1918 to 1942 Illinois built 13,700 miles of surfaced roads. 
In the latter year there passed over this network of mod- 
ern highways 214 billion ton miles of motor freight. 
Chicago, with its twenty-three trunk line railroads, is the 
hub of the nation’s transportation system. In the Chicago 
industrial area there are nearly 8,000 miles of track, ap- 
proximately equal to the total mileage in the state of 
New York, and greater than the combined mileage of 39 
of the 48 states. Eight principal airlines serve the city, 
and the Chicago Municipal Airport is the busiest in the 
world. Lake traffic in the Chicago district in 1940 
amounted to 35 million tons, and 7 million tons passed 
over the Illinois Waterway. The total tonnage of this 
water-borne traffic was greater than that which passed 
through the Panama Canal in the same year. 
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SMALL BUSINESS IN THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 


In March of this year, the United States Department of 
Commerce announced that “Since 1941, the number of 
business firms operating in the United States has declined 
by more than half a million. This is a reduction of about 
a sixth in the total number of enterprises.” The occur- 
rence of such a decline at the time when our industrial 
production is at the highest level ever known is a matter 
of grave concern. Obviously most of the firms that have 
gone out of business are small in size. For this reason a 
question may well be raised as to whether this temporary 
trend may continue or whether it is likely to be reversed 
in the postwar period. 

To put the question in its proper perspective, a brief 
review of the long-run tendency in number of firms in 
the United States is helpful. Much has recently been made 
of the tendency of industry to concentrate in the hands 
of the larger firms. Actually, the total number of firms 
has increased steadily during the last forty years, except 
for a brief decline in the early part of the great depres- 
sion and the sharp decline mentioned above, which has 
come since we entered the war. This increase has been 
more rapid than the increase in population during the 
same period. 

Throughout this period, small firms have maintained 
their proportionate part in the economy except in the 
prosperity phase of the 1920’s and, of course, since 1941. 
It cannot be said that the recent acute decline in the num- 
ber of small firms represents a reversal of trend which 
can be expected to project itself beyond the end of this 
war. The decline has not been due in any significant de- 
gree to business failures. In fact, business failures have 
decreased sharply since 1942 and are now at an all-time 
low. The real reason is a decline in formation of new 
businesses, coupled with a relatively high rate of tempo- 
rary business suspensions under conditions which suggest 
that after the war proprietors will return to their own 
enterprises from more remunerative war industries or 
from the armed forces. With removal of restrictions on 
the manufacture of civilian goods and an easing of the 
man-power and materials and equipment situation, a gen- 
eral resurgence in the number of small firms will occur. 


An entirely different problem of small business arises 
from the conditions under which those small manufac- 
turing firms which are carrying on in spite of the war are 
operating. Of course, all are beset by a host of problems 
involving man power, materials priorities, price-cost rela- 
tionships, and taxes. Those classed as dairies, bakeries, 
bottling works, artificial ice plants, newspaper and print- 
ing firms, and a number of others producing for the day- 
to-day consumer market are no exception to this rule. 
But a special and critical problem in our wartime economy 
is that of those 62,000 single-plant manufacturing firms 
which employ from 1 to 125 wage earners and whose 
products make up a diverse list of industrial and con- 
sumer goods without a steady local market. 

The nation’s chief home-front problem for some time 
has been the maintenance of the highest possible level 
of production. In the pursuit of this goal, we increased 
industrial output by 72 per cent and wage earners em- 
ployed by 44 per cent, between 1941 and 1943. While we 
were achieving this great increase in total production, 
the smaller manufacturing plants in the aggregate just 
managed to maintain production and employment. For this 
important segment of our industrial economy to hold to 
its former level of output is not enough, especially since 
for every small firm that has increased its output by 
lengthening hours worked and adding shifts, another firm 
is Operating at less than its normal rate. For instance, 44 
per cent of the smaller plants (0 to 125 wage earners) 
are operating 40 or fewer hours per week. As many as 
one-third have the plant and the man power and can get 
the materials to increase their output of war materiel. 
Forty-six per cent of them can increase production by half 
without new machinery or construction. 

As might be expected, the greatest percentage of un- 
used capacity is in small plants of the metals group—the 
very field in which Illinois is most outstanding. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat paradoxical that this State should be in 
the van in expanding production of armament for this 
most mechanized of all wars and at the same time should 
be one of the states in which the problem of small manu- 
facturing plants is most critical. 

If this situation continues to the end of the war, one 
of the consequences will be a deficiency of working capital 
with which to begin operations on peacetime products, 
with the further handicap of an inadequate supply of 
skilled labor. This latter factor is critical for small plants, 
since most of them lack the high degree of mechanization 
and specialization which enables larger plants to train and 
use a force of semi-skilled laborers quickly. Many have 
lost their prewar force of skilled labor to the armed forces 
and to more remunerative war industries, and are now 
operating with high school boys or the equivalent. They 
may lose in the conversion race for lack of an adequate 
skilled-labor force. 

It is now too late in the war to consider revising 
subcontracting methods to obtain a more efficient use of 
the facilities of small plants. But by the same token, it is 
precisely the correct time to consider the release of re- 
strictions on the production of civilian goods in so far as 
such a lifting of restraints can put the unused capacity of 
these plants to use. It may seem to some of our larger 
concerns that it would be unfair to turn their smaller com- 
petitors loose on civilian production while they themselves 
are continuing with war orders. However, this very pro- 
cedure may help to correct the inequity created by inade- 
quate subcontracting, and at the same time absorb service 
personnel and war workers returning to their home com- 
munities as war production tapers off. 
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The nation’s business is still dominated by the war, but 
from another angle. In the period since Pearl Harbor, 
industry and business have worked toward one end— 
production of war materials. The goods have been pro- 
duced and are now 1n the hands of the armed forces who 
await the signal for attack. The high level of production 
of last October continues to be held with only minor de- 
clines. The great industrial machine is presently in a wait- 
ing period—waiting to see whether material supplies are 
adequate. Therefore, industrial productive capacity may be 
said to be marking time with a ready capacity available 
to meet unknown and unforeseen demands when the 
liberation assault begins. 

The imponderables of war stand in the way of even 
moderate attempts toward production of civilian con- 
sumers’ goods. No severe hardships or acute shortages 
confront the people and a few more months can have 
little effect on the markets for such goods. It seems, there- 
fore, the part of wisdom to hold back on civilian goods 
production until more is known of what may be expected 
of the war production machine. No small disturbance will 
result when materials are released for making civilian 
consumption goods. It is reasonable, therefore, that in- 
dustry should take first things first. However, it is vitally 
important that well-defined plans be formulated for trans- 
fer to peacetime production as an insurance against un- 
employment and its concurrent evils. 

Several major problems seem to have been resolved, 
at least temporarily. Price levels are stabilized with only 
minor changes likely. Production controls are now oper- 
ating more smoothly than ever before. Draft laws are 
fairly well established. The public is acquainted with the 
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regularity of the war loan drives; production, employ- 
ment, taxation, and spending are probably at or past the 
peak, and moving sideways or downward. The inflation 
outlook is less talked about and feared. The most potent 
weapon we have with which to fight inflation is the same 
as we use against the enemy—our great industrial 
capacity. So long as there is no government repression of 
business which would cause men, machines, and money 
to lie idle as they have done heretofore, the likelihood of 
serious inflation is small. 


The national food situation has eased substantially in. 


meats and grain. The wheat crop forecast is for a crop 
as good as last year. Shortages of a year ago have become 
surpluses this spring. Both ration-point requirements and 
prices have been reduced. Reports of expanded “Victory 
garden programs” will further ease the food situation. 

Production controls have been eased on certain items 
such as freight cars, locomotives, buses and trucks, office 
equipment, farm machinery, and fertilizer. Although in- 
creased production of such items has scarcely attracted 
public attention, nevertheless it does represent a trend in 
the reconversion phase of business which will accentuate 
as the war progresses. The War Production Board antici- 
pates a 35 per cent cutback in war production upon the 
defeat of Germany. 

The man hours lost from work stoppages in industry 
in May will probably set a record. While they have tended 
to be concentrated in the Detroit area, they have also 
reached sizable proportions in many other sections of the 
nation. The strikes were largely caused by jurisdictional 
disputes. Total war materials production will show marked 
declines as a result of the strikes. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS—MAY 


General business activity has receded somewhat from the 
peaks of March. The recession has not been common to all 
industries of the State, for some have held at stable 
levels. A perfect evenness in periods both. of expansion 
and of decline has never been a characteristic of business. 
No seriously disturbing factor, however, is recorded in the 
levels of activity. 

Constructive steps have been taken by the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association to aid small businesses em- 
ploying 200 or fewer. The Association has presented to 
the Small Business Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce recommendations designed to make 
possible the return of the small businessman to an active 
place in the economic society. 

The floods of April did considerable damage. The 
latest reports from the State Department of Agriculture 
indicate that approximately 80,000 acres of wheat, 10,000 
acres: of oats, 3,000 acres of alfalfa, and a small amount 
of winter barley were ruined. The main losses were in 
the Mississippi River counties from Pike to Alexander, 
with the heaviest losses in Monroe, Jackson, and St. Clair 
counties. While the lesses are considerable, they are about 
50 per cent less than the flood losses of a year ago and 
more localized. Some of the areas may be replanted in 
other crops if the weather is favorable. 

Steel mill activity continues slightly over 100 per cent 
of theoretical capacity. The mills in the Chicago area have 
held these levels for approximately three and _ three- 
fourths years—a truly remarkable record. With the open- 
ing of the lakes for ore shipments and the decreased 
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demand for coal for domestic purposes, an adequate sup- 
ply of raw materials for sustained iron production is 
practically assured. A heavy demand for iron and steel 
products has always been a characteristic of dynamic 
American enterprise. It seems certain that steel will be 
available in sufficient amount to meet any postwar demand. 

Curtailment in government contracts has affected both 
employment and pay rolls during the past month, with 
downstate losses exceeding those of the Chicago area. The 
pay rolls, however, were still 12.0 per cent above April, 
1943, but employment gains were limited to 1.9 per cent. 
The average weekly earnings for men in Illinois manufac- 
turing industries in April rose to a new high of $53.62, 
which is 68.8 per cent greater than the average weekly 
wage in January, 1941, the base month for the Little Steel 
Formula computations. Deductions for dependents (as- 
sume 2) and for income tax and 10 per cent for bond 
purchase amount to about $9 per week, leaving a cash 
income of approximately $45 per week, which is 41.7 per 
cent above the January, 1941, wage. If the increase in the 
cost of living for Chicago is applied to these figures, the 
weekly spendable earnings of men are the equivalent of 
$36.79 in terms of January, 1941, dollars. The net result 
is an increase of 15.8 per cent in real wages, plus an in- 
vestment in bonds, which if still in the purchasers’ hands 
represent real savings. 

All things considered, the indexes of State business 
activity continue to hold at levels established some months 
ago. Permanence of the levels is of more concern than 
any particular change in the past month. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Business activity in Illinois, as reflected by selected indi- 
cators, showed a gain from April, 1943, to April, 1944, in 
nine of the fourteen. The percentage changes are shown 
in Table I and Chart 1. Building permit valuations had 
the greatest increase, 41.6 per cent, and construction con- 
tracts awarded, the greatest decrease, 18.2 per cent. 

Pay rolls recorded a gain of 12.0 per cent in industry 
as a whole and of 15.1 per cent in manufacturing in- 
dustries. For the same classifications, employment 
gained 1.9 per cent and 4.3 per cent, respectively. 

Electric power consumption increased 11.1 per cent, 
but coal production and petroleum production decreased 
6.3 per cent and 8.2 per cent, respectively. 

The cost of living in Chicago registered a slight gain, 
0.2 per cent, and farm prices were up 2.5 per cent. De- 
partment store sales were up 6.0 per cent, but life insur- 
ance sales and bank debits decreased 1.6 per cent and 
13.3 per cent, respectively. However, bank debits for 
April, 1943, were high, partly because of the Second War 
Loan drive. 

A comparison of the April figures with those for 
March, 1944, as recorded in Table I, shows an increase 
in construction contracts awarded of 166.2 per cent, in 
building permits of 10.4 per cent, and in cost of living 
in Chicago of 1.1 per cent. All the other indicators 
declined. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 


| Percentage Change 
April, 1944, from 
Indicators 


Bank debits! 

Building permits* 

Coal production’ 

Construction contracts awarded’. .. 

Cost of living in Chicago®.........| 

Department store sales® anes 

Electric power consumption’...... .| 

Employment, industry’. . 

Employment, manufacturing? 

Farm prices® 

Life insurance sales (ordinary)’. . . 

Pay rolls, industry? 

Pay rolls, manufacturing? 

Petroleum production”... ....... 
1Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; *Illinois 

Department of Labor; ‘Illinois Depart ment of Minesand Minerals; 

‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago 

Regional Office; *Bureau of the Census; ‘Illinois Commerce Com- 

mission; *University of Illinois College of Agriculture; *Life In- 

surance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut; ‘State 

Geological Survey. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The wholesale price index changed little in April, 1944, 
the increase being 0.2 per cent over April, 1943. However, 
many commodities showed rather large changes in price, 
with an increase of 5.3 per cent in chemicals, 4.4 per cent 
in building materials, 3.0 per cent in fuel and lighting 
materials, 2.1 per cent in miscellaneous commodities, and 
1.7 per cent in house furnishing goods; there was a de- 
crease of 3.2 per cent in foods. 

The increase for all commodities over March prices 
was 0.1 per cent; the only commodity which showed a 
perceptible change was chemicals, with an increase of 5.0 
per cent. 


. Manufactured products........ 
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Chart 1—Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
April, 1943, to April, 1944 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE 


| Percentage Change 
Commodity Indexes 
1926 = ‘ 

100 April 
1943 
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All commodities 





Farm products 

Foods 

Hides and leather products 
Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials... . 
Metals and metal products 
Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products. . 
House furnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities 
Raw materials... 
Semimanufactured articles... . 
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All commodities other than 
farm products 

All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


A sharp decline was shown in bank debits for the 
fifteen Illinois cities for April, 1944, from the April, 1943, 
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figure, 13.3 per cent, and from that for March, 1944, 
26.6 per cent. However, April bank debits are usually 
lower than those for March; an exception occurred in 
1943 when they were unusually high because of the 
Second War Loan drive. The March, 1944, figure was 
much higher than any previously reported for these cities, 
so this, as well as the high value for April, 1943, should 
be considered when judging business activity on a per- 
centage-change basis. 

Decreases from the April, 1943, bank debits occurred 
in the Chicago Federal Reserve District, 8.0 per cent; in 
the St. Louis District, 6.1 per cent; and in the United 
States, 9.5 per cent. The decreases from the March, 1944, 
figures for the same categories were 19.8 per cent, 5.6 per 
cent, and 12.3 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 














Percentage Change 
City April April March April, 1944, from 
, 1944 1943 1944 

April March 

1943 1944 

TORS Sales oc LR Cha ee eee $5,548,925 $6 ,402 ,313 $7 ,558 ,962 —13.3 —26.6 
AMG Fo cbs cid dclmn Sek tan = ee a eee 12,768 12,463 13 ,640 + 2.4 — 6.4 
AWUDE SE Sod idk eh wns Cad oo PEs Ae 17,340 17,137 19 ,341 + 1.2 —10.3 
BIGGIIOIN ooo cic FR caeegsas Pe ay A aR St 21,573 23 ,637 24,117 — 8.7 —10.5 
Cg ION ia. wc es diw'v.g hs oe nla wl Ewe 15,507 17,810 *18, 664 —12.9 —16.9 
RO GRRE AN a eine SP RULE pet eh 5 ,090 , 208 5,948 ,916 7,047 ,440 —14.4 —27.8 
Dn Fok 5 occa eos scien Sche Bie eee 16,352 15,559 17 ,606 + 5.1 — 7.1 
ERIE os ig sik ors Durand Dakehaaede Reames od 33 ,325 33 ,203 39,605 + 0.4 —15.9 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 74,406 75 ,995 86,749 — 2.1 —14.2 
CMI. i a Keen ns ke tat pak ra eeas Bak cutee me ee 11,176 12 ,068 13 ,059 — 7.4 —14.4 
JOU pci Sas sg as 54s wie peek eee eeenee 26,656 27,763 29 ,287 — 4.0 — 9.0 
WIN 6355 Sikes CE he ce ee 14,924 14,379 16,276 + 3.8 — 8.3 
PON 55 oon Cesc dsh5 ne oes Cos eee ee rere 101,174 91,193 100 ,314 +10.9 + 0.9 
CNR: owen ote ns on Se ea Ghar ee rea 16,740 15,146 18,374 +10.5 — 8.9 
a SR eee rs Se eee re rey ee 56,449 59 ,613 70 ,332 — 5.3 —19.7 
SSGRMIININIGS 5s se:aicb sd oipw Pek hw hb ee bn ti ee 40 ,327 37,431 44,158 + 7.7 — 8.7 























~ Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois for April, 
1944, were $48,582,000, a decrease of 1.6 per cent from 
\pril, 1943, and of 10.6 per cent from March, 1944. Sales 
in the United States increased 6.7 per cent and decreased 
10.2 per cent, respectively, in the corresponding periods. 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax 


The total revenue received from the retailers’ occupation 
tax, as reported by the Department of Finance, for April, 
1944, was $7,241,713, as compared with $6,572,624 in April, 
1943, and $6,743,926 in March, 1944; the increases were 
10.2 per cent and 7.4 per cent, respectively. This tax 
accounted for 53.0 per cent of the total taxes, $13,651,209, 
received by the Department of Revenue. 





Commercial Failures 


In March, 1944, there were only 6 commercial failures, 
with liabilities of $129,000, as compared with 29 fail- 
ures with liabilities of $149,000 for March, 1943. For the 
first quarter of 1944, there were 35 failures with liabilities 
of $450,000, whereas for the corresponding period in 1943 
there were 106 failures with liabilities of $721,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 





























March January-March 
Year 
Failures| Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 
aR are rs 6 $ 129 35 $ 450 
| ae 29 149 106 721 
RE eee ee 77 1,368 236 2,827 
ahs Cia des 93 978 220 2,622 
Was creo bicns 103 945 284 2,632 
Bs iets codecs 127 1,802 361 4,201 
Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 
In April, 1944, the coal production of shipping mines in 
Illinois was 5,648,103 tons as compared with 6,024,691 
tons in the same month of 1943—a tonnage decrease of 
376,588, or 6.3 per cent. The output in April was less by 
515,942 tons, or 8.4 per cent, than that for March. 

Shaft mines accounted for 4,194,160 tons and strip 
mines for 1,453,943 tons of coal production in April. The 
number of shipping mines reporting was 109; there were 
25,194 men who worked; and the average number of days 
worked was 20.9. 

It was recently pointed out that Illinois, ranking third 
in population and third in bituminous coal production, is 
the second largest coal-consuming state. The State’s rela- 
tive position in these respects indicates an extremely well- 
balanced economic situation. Coal furnishes between 80 
and 85 per cent of the energy requirements of Illinois. 


Petroleum 


The average daily production of petroleum in Illinois in 
April, 1944, was 211,600 barrels, a decline of 2.1 per cent 
from the 216,097 barrels produced daily in March. The 
production for the month was 6,348,000 barrels, a decrease 
of 5.2 per cent from that of the preceding month and of 
8.2 per cent from that of April, 1943. 


Electric Power Consumption 


(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The total number of kilowatt hours of electricity sold 
to ultimate consumers in April, 1944, was 1,012,639,603, 
an increase of 11.1 per cent over the 911,221,630 kilowatt 
hours sold in the same month in 1943. There was a de- 
crease in sales from those in March of 4.5 per cent. These 
sales were reported by the eleven largest utility companies 
in the State. 





CONSTRUCTION 


Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

The value of building permits for 181 reporting Illi- 
nois cities for April, 1944, was $4,488,923, an increase of 
41.6 per cent over that for April, 1943, and of 10.4 per 
cent over that for March, 1944. 

The increase in permit valuation over that for the same 
month a year ago was 59.7 per cent for new residential 
building and 66.5 per cent for additions, alterations, re- 
pairs, and installations. However, new nonresidential 
building decreased 11.7 per cent. 

New nonresidential and new residential building re- 


corded increases in permit valuation, 63.3 per cent and 
22.8 per cent, respectively, in April over March. A similar 
comparison for additions, alterations, repairs, and insta}l- 
lations showed a decrease of 24.2 per cent. 

For the first four months for 1944 permit valuations 
amounted to $15,126,214, an increase of 79.8 per cent over 
the $8,411,972 issued in the corresponding period in 1943, 

In the city of Chicago 842 permits for building proj- 
ects, with an estimated valuation of $2,369,418, were 
issued in April. This amount represented a decrease of 
6 per cent from the valuation of March permits, but was 
almost double that for April, 1943. 

Permit valuations for the 74 reporting Chicago sub- 
urban cities increased 69 per cent over the preceding 
month, all three classifications showing substantial gains. 
The reporting downstate cities showed a 20 per cent de- 
crease from the permit valuatrens for March, 1944; the 
only classification to show an increase for the month was 
additions, alterations, repairs, and installations, which 
gained 9 per cent. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The large increase, 166.2 per cent, in the value of 
construction contracts awarded in Illinois in April, 1944, 
over that for March should not be viewed too optimisti- 
cally, for it was partly due to the fact that the value for 
March was low. Although the April awards showed such 
a decided advance over those for March they were still 
18.2 per cent below those of April, 1943. 

Table V shows how the amount awarded, $16,246,000, 
was allocated, almost two-thirds going to total building. 
An unusual aspect is the reversal of the relative positions 
in that total building accounted for slightly more than 
one-third of the $19,869,000 awarded for April, 1943. 

A comparison of the first four months of 1944 with 
the same period in 1943 showed a decrease in total value 
awarded of 40.7 per cent, in nonresidential building of 
62.3 per cent, in public works and utilities of 33.3 per cent, 
but an increase in residential building of 48.5 per cent. 

For total contracts awarded, the decline from the 
amount for April, 1943, was much less for Illinois, 18.2 
per cent, than for the 37 eastern states, 41.0 per cent. 


TABLE V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
April, 1944, from 


Type of Construction 


Total Construction. .|$16,246 


Total Building 10,216 
Residential. ....... 4,410 
Nonresidential......| 5,806 

Public works and 

utilities. . .| 6,030 




















Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

In April, 1944, sales of 33 reporting independent de- 
partment stores in Illinois were 6.0 per cent higher than 
in April, 1943, but slightly lower, 2.0 per cent, than in 
March, 1944. Sales for the first four months of 1944 were 
4.0 per cent higher than for the same period last year. 

The decrease in sales from those of the preceding 
month is partly a reflection of large sales in March be- 
cause of the early date of Easter and because the increase 
in evcise taxes On many items was to begin April 1. 

The sales of the 9 reporting independent department 
stores in Chicago for April, 1944, were greater than those 
of April, 1943, by 3.0 per cent, but less than those for 
March, 1944, by 3.0 per cent. Their sales volume for the 
first four months of 1944 was practically the same as in 
the same period in 1943. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


| Percentage Change 
April, 1944, from 
Kind of Business 








April March 

1943 1944 

Wt ME. Si ren eaelh ee ese ckeleu en | + 5 — 1 
DEPARTMENT STORES...........} + 6 — 2 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... +4} -1 
Pood GaN os 6 ks Si ridaid vio cer ees + 7 — 1 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) + 8 — 1 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) + § . 
Meat markets, fish markets........ +13 — 1 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. . .| +16 ‘s 
Eating and Drinking Places......... } +12 | ™ 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms | +10 . 
ENN MENON oiss ora ey ne sone +18 + 2 
General Stores (with foods).......... + 3 + 5 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... — § —33 
PR en ae et te ee on er +19 +64 
FP ND oo 'al'n, Wp asa 9. eck verge —1i1 — 8 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... . — 8 
Lo é | RR ere +10 — 5 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . + 8 +9 
pe eer re ree ry +10 — 2 
Men's clothing and furnishings stores +7 +22 
Family clothing stores............ +14 — 8 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores..... +10 —13 
SU ek a aa bw aa ct wes +12 : +44 
Jewel CN iiss ivnkcadas dsc cee ts —15 —40 
Automotive Group................- —23 —13 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. —23 —13 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. . . — 9 +12 
i ee eee — § +15 
Household appliance dealers....... —50 + 5 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. .. + 3 + 8 
eg rere —A4 +18 
Lumber-building materials dealers. . + 5 + 5 
MINES i's 0c een cmeemen te es +28 — 6 








*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Other Kinds of Business 


Sales of 2,014 independent retail stores other than depart- 
ment stores in Illinois for April, 1944, were 4.0 per cent 
higher than in April, 1943, but 1.0 per cent lower than in 
March, 1944. 

The greatest rise in sales from those of last April was 
scored by florists with an increase of 19.0 per cent, closely 
followed by drinking places with a gain of 18.0 per cent. 
Sales increases of 10 per cent or more were registered 
by candy, nut, and confectionery stores, 16.0 per cent; 
family clothing stores, 14.0 per cent; meat markets, 13.0 
per cent; eating and drinking places and shoe stores, 12.0 
per cent each; and restaurants, cafeterias and lunch 
rooms, the apparel group, women’s ready-to-wear, and 
drug stores, 10 per cent each. 

The largest decrease in sales, 50.0 per cent, was reg- 
istered by the household appliance dealers. The automo- 
tive group and the motor-vehicle dealers each had sales 
decreases of 23.0 per cent, and sales of jewelry stores and 
filling stations decreased 15.0 per cent and 11.0 per cent, 
respectively. 

Although there was a very slight change, a decrease 
of 1.0 per cent, in April sales compared with those for 
March, the various classifications showed great diversi- 
fication. Large gains were reported by: florists, 64.0 per 
cent; shoe stores, 44.0 per cent; men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings stores, 22.0 per cent; hardware stores, 18.0 per 
cent; furniture stores, 15.0 per cent; and the furniture- 
household-radio group, 12.0 per cent. Among those show- 
ing large decreases in sales were: jewelry stores, 40.0 per 
cent; liquor stores, 33.0 per cent; and the automotive 
group, motor-vehicle dealers, and women’s ready-to-wear 
stores, 13.0 per cent each. The other classifications showed 
changes in sales varying from a 9.0 per cent increase to a 
decrease of 8.0 per cent. 

Percentage changes in the sales of representative 
independent retail stores in various Illinois cities and 
towns are shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 





| Percentage Change . 
April, 1944, from 
City and Population Group 
April March 
| 1943 1944 


Cities—100,000 and over.......... 
CINE Si Sige we sitceteaca wen tes i 
NN yaaiictls enna ka deen 





— 


PUWwW NAWWWwUw SRK Nw NK 


CNN is ccs sh axes HEROS 


Re i ee 


— 


Bloomington............ ae 
NE dit '5 4 nls mies done exe ee 
Rock Island-Moline............ 


Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. 
Places of less than 2,500......... | 


Bo oe 





- 

c 

3 

: 
++4++ +4+444+ 411414 444+ 
GQOWD VA we KF BOK KS wr 


++++ 








‘Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

In April, 1944, employment decreased 1.5 per cent 
from March, 1944, in the sample group of 6,800 Illinois 
establishments which employed more than 35 per cent of 
the total nonagricultural employees of the State. Part of 
this decline was directly due to cutbacks in production in 
certain ordnance industries, in machine tools, transporta- 
tion equipment, and the chemical industries, and part to 
the man-power shortage. The decline in pay roils for the 
same period was 1.6 per cent. 

The group of manufacturing establishments showed a 
decrease in employment of 1.9 per cent and in pay rolls of 
1.7 per cent from the March figures. All eleven classifica- 
tions listed showed declines in employment, the greatest 
being 5.9 per cent in chemicals and allied products and the 
smallest 0.2 per cent in leather and allied products. Gains 
in pay rolls were recorded by leather and allied products, 


1.8 per cent, and by transportation equipment, 1.6 per cent, 
The largest decrease, 14.9 per cent, occurred in rubber 
products, and the smallest, 1.2 per cent, in the stone, clay, 
and glass industry. 

In nonmanufacturing establishments, employment and 
pay rolls declined 0.1 per cent and 1.1 per cent, respec. 
tively. Employment increased 10.4 per cent in building 
construction and contracting but decreased 2.8 per cent in 
mail order houses and 1.5 per cent in coal mining; all 
other classifications changed very little. Pay rolls in 
creased 10.4 per cent in building construction and con- 
tracting, 1.0 per cent in services, and 0.6 per cent in 
wholesale trade and in public utilities. They decreased 94 
per cent for mail order houses, 7.7 per cent for coal 
mining, 2.7 per cent for wholesale and retail trade com- 
bined, and 1.2 per cent for department ‘and variety stores, 

Gross weekly earnings for Illinois workers for all re- 


‘ porting establishments were $52.61 for men, $30.75 for 


women, and $45.31 for the two combined. In the manu- 
facturing industries they were $53.62 for men, $32.05 for 
women, and $47.85 for both combined. However, in com- 
paring these earnings with those for years prior to 1943, 
heavier tax rates, deductions for bonds, increases in the 
cost of living, and the substantial increase in the length 
of the work week should be considered. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 


ABLISHMENTS BY CITY 











All Reporting 
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Granite City area. . 


Joliet area 
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Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. The cost of food accounts for 
40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) ; 

The cost of living in Chicago for April, 1944, was 1.1 
per cent higher than for March. Half of this increase was 
attributed to the new excise taxes effective April 1 and 
most of the remainder to higher retail food and furniture 
prices. Costs for miscellaneous goods and services in- 
creased 1.2 per cent. The items affected most by the new 
excise taxes were: cosmetics, motion picture admissions, 
railroad fares, and postal rates. The advance of 1.7 per 
cent in retail food prices was due almost entirely to sea- 























TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 
Percentage Change 
April, 1944, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
April March 100 
1943 1944 
A weGtt.. «6 fcdicwss> + 0.2 +1.1 123.9 
DAO, «cia cre Cuban boentat — 3.4 +1.7 133.9 
SEP EC OTe + 6.0 +0.3 131.1 
ON FE CBC + 0.2* . . 
Fuel, electricity, and ice + 1.8 +0.1 105.1 
House furnishings...... +12.1 +8.0 134.7 
Miscellaneous......... + 4.3 +1.2 118.5 





*March survey. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


COST OF LIVING 


sonally higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables. 
House furnishings costs advanced 8.0 per cent. The Office 
of Price Administration, because of higher production 
costs, had allowed slightly higher prices on the limited 
quantities of steel-spring, upholstered living room suites 
which became available. 

The increase in the cost of living over that for April, 
1943, was 0.2 per cent. However, this apparent stability 
was caused by a decrease of 3.4 per cent in food costs, 
which tended to counterbalance cost increases of 12.1 
per cent in house furnishings, 6.0 per cent in clothing, 
4.3 per cent in the miscellaneous group, 1.8 per cent in 
fuel, electricity and ice, and 0.2 per cent in rent. 

The index of the cost of living for Chicago was 123.9 
on the 1935-1939 base, 22.3 per cent above the index for 
January, 1941, and 25.3 per cent higher than that for 
August, 1939. 


Retail Food Prices 


The April, 1944, retail cost of food in Chicago was 1.7 
per cent higher than in March, but 3.4 per cent lower than 
in April, 1943. Seasonal changes accounted for higher 
prices for fresh fruits and vegetables and lower prices for 
eggs. Meat prices showed little change, the slight de- 
creases in pork prices being offset by small price advances 
in lamb, beef, and veal. 

In Peoria, the cost of food decreased 0.4 per cent and 
4.5 per cent for the corresponding periods. The slight 
decline from the previous month may be attributed to re- 
ductions in the cost of meats, dairy products, and eggs 
which more than offset the rise of 1.4 per cent in the 
prices of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The retail cost of food in Springfield for April, 1944, 
was 0.9 per cent higher than in the preceding month. This 
increase was largely due to seasonally higher prices for 
fresh fruits and vegetables, with only slight increases in 
cereals, bakery goods, sugar, and meat. However, the in- 
dex of food costs was still 3.2 per cent lower than for the 
corresponding month a year ago. 




















TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
7 Percentage Change April, 1944, from 
Commodity Group April, 1943 March, 1944 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
OE Pe ee a Me —3.4 — 4.5 — 3.2 Fe — 0.4 +0.9 
Cereals and bakery goods......... as 40.8 | +08 + 0.4 +01 — 0.1 +0.2 
OS: CRE reac oko ok wR iiona doe hones —-3.9 | — 6.2 — 3.4 + 0.2 — 0.3 +0.4 
SY CII, fs ob dc cane cesansabenees —1.8 — 2.2 — 1.6 + 0.1 — 0.1 —0.3 
I es ere. epee ae ce eee —9.9 —13.8 —13.4 — 4.1 —10.1 —9.6 
Fruits and vegetables.................. —5.3 — 6.1 — 4.4 + 7.7 + 0.4 +4.9 
i Pre ee rere oe —6.4 — 8.1 — 5.4 +10.2 + 1.4 +7.4 
re re ke ay, 2 —1.5 — 1.9 — 3.7 — 0.1 — 1.7 —0.5 
EMMIS bacon. Winn oot eid wei wees +3.9 + 0.6 + 2.6 — 1.2 — 1.4 —0.4 
ORG. 5 oh vk eatiueia ibe aah kaa ten —1.3 — 0.6 — 2.0 0.0 — 0.4 0.0 
oy ER ee ~ See eee —1.7 — 1.3 — 1.6 + 0.5 — 0.2 —0.3 
eg ee ee eee —1.7 — 1.5 — 2.2 0.0 + 2.3 +2.1 























Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, pre- 
sents a diversified list of industries engaged in manu- 
facturing railroad coaches, conveying, pumping and road 
machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware specialties, 
aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Declines were recorded in both pay roll (0.8 per cent) 
and number of wage earners (0.3 per cent) in the past 
month. These percentages were tess than those reported 
for the entire State by the Illinois Department of Labor as 
being 1.6 and 1.5, respectively. Nonmanufacturing estab- 
lishments in Aurora made greater gains in pay rolls and 
employment than those of any other city in the State, the 
percentages being 16.3 and 8.7. This increase was due 
largely to a pick-up in building contracting and wholesale 
and retail trade employment. Bank debits were down 10.3 
per cent from March of this year. Department store sales 
were 17.4 per cent higher in April than in March, which 
was by far the largest gain recorded for any Illinois city. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is 
the terminus of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and 
it has 21 airports within a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock 
and grain market of the world and the largest mail order 
distributing center. Chicago leads the world in the pro- 
duction of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, 
agricultural implements, millinery and dry goods, jewelry, 
wearing apparel, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, 
and radio and auto accessories.) 

All manufacturing classifications showed declines in 
number of employees in the past month, whereas firms in 
building construction and miscellaneous nonmanufactur- 
ing groups reported more workers and larger pay rolls. 
This is the fifth month in which a decline has been re- 
corded in the number of employees in manufacturing 
enterprises. Despite this decline, the current level of 
employment is about the same as last October and about 
4 per cent over a year ago. Bank debits for April were 
14.4 per cent below April a year ago, and 27.8 per cent 
below March, 1944. The cost of living in Chicago was 1.1 
per cent higher in April than in March. The effect of the 
new excise taxes was noted mainly in miscellaneous goods 
and services, which rose 1.2 per cent. Retail sales were off 
4 per cent in April as compared with March, 1944. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal 
mining, clay products, textiles, coal mining machinery, 
foundry and machine shop products, leather, hardware, 
lumber, furnaces, hemp products, and food processing.) 
The index of manufacturing employment is about the 
same as it was two years ago and considerably below the 
peak of the last months of 1943. Employment increased in 
the past month 0.9 per cent, but pay rolls declined 1.6 
per cent from March levels. Increased activity in clothing 
manufacturing firms accounts for the gain in employment. 
Losses in pay-roll payments are recorded in transportation 
equipment, leather products, food manufacturing, and 
building construction. Bank debits were 7.1 per cent less 
than in March but 5.1 per cent higher than a year ago. Re- 
tail trade held at approximately the levels of a month ago. 
*The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 


Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(The soybean capital of America is the center of soybean 
production and processing. The city has important con. 
cerns manufacturing metals, textiles, corn, soybean and 
grain processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies 
and creameries, printing and publishing industries.) 

Because of cutbacks in ordnance work, in the past 
month employment dropped 5.0 per cent and pay rolls 63 
per cent from March levels. Even though the largest per- 
centage of decline is attributable to war work, other 
concerns in clothing, food, metals, and machinery also 
reported declines in activity. Department store sales were 
1.4 per cent higher in April than in March, and 6.0 per 
cent better than a year ago. Retail sales were up 4 per cent 
in April, and 12 per cent better than the same month a 
year ago. Bank debits show a 15.9 per cent decline for 
the month. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(A leader in the State in meat packing. The other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel 
foundries and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc 
smelting, machine tools and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil 
refineries, and rock quarries. The general area of East 
St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized areas of 
the State.) 

The declines reported for the area occurred in the 
metals, machinery, food manufacturing, and coal mining 
industries. Declines in employment for the month 
amounted to 3.5 per cent and those for pay rolls to 62 
per cent. Nonmanufacturing establishments also recorded 
declines in employment (13.8 per cent) and’ in pay rolls 
(19.7 per cent) for the past month. Bank debits were 14.2 
per cent below March of this year and 2.1 per cent less 
than a year ago. Retail sales were reported as 6 per cent 
lower in April than in March this year. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(An important manufacturing center for agricultural im- 
plements, furniture, textiles, building materials, paint, 
foundry and machine shop products, stone quarries. Kan- 
kakee is in the center of a rich, diversified farming area.) 

Department store sales in April were 3.5 per cent 
higher than in March this year and 4.9 per cent better 
than a year ago. A small (0.2 per cent) increase was re- 
corded in employment in April, but pay rolls were 1.2 
per cent below March. Female employment increased 26 
per cent in March over the same month a year ago, and 
male employment was up 8 per cent. The Kankakee- 
Bradley area is now in Group II of the War Manpower 
classification. The City Council and the Chamber of Com- 
merce are actively engaged in planning programs for the 
city and area at the close of the war. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(A strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broom- 
corn, and brooms. The shops of two large railroads and 
two truck terminals are located in Mattoon. The city is 
surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, poultry, and fruit 
farming region.) 

General business in Mattoon, as in most Illinois cities, 
receded in April from former levels. The total number of 
employees increased 0.8 per cent in the month, but pay 
rolls (3 factories and a freight line) decreased 7.7 per 
cent. The general level of employment held about the 
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same in April as it was in April, 1943. Bank debits for 
April were 18.2 per cent below the levels of March, 1944, 
and 27.9 per cent below April, 1943. A joint meeting of 
Coles County farmers and businessmen sponsored by the 
All Coles County Agriculture-Industry Board will be held 
June 15. This meeting will be similar to those planned in 
other counties throughout the State. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equip- 
ment in the world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, 
agricultural implement plants, and stockyards. It is also a 
manufacturer of cotton goods, pharmaceuticals, steel prod- 
ucts such as wire, rods, fencing, stoves and furnaces. Agri- 
cultural foods and soybeans are processed. Peoria is one 
of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

Sufficient gains in the past month were made in metals, 
machinery, and building construction to put employment 
in all reporting establishments in the plus column with a 
slight increase of 0.2 per cent over the past month. De- 
clines in other industries account for a 0.6 per cent drop 
in pay rolls for the same period. Nonmanufacturing estab- 
lishments show increases of 1.0 per cent in employment 
and 1.3 per cent in pay rolls for the month. 

Department store sales were 3.3 per cent larger in 
April than in March, 1944, and 10.9 per cent better than 
a year ago. Retail sales for April were 3 per cent less than 
for March. Bank debits were 0.9 per cent higher in April 
than in March, but 10.9 per cent above the April, 1943, 
figure. Retail food costs were 0.4 per cent lower in April 
than in March.and 4.5 per cent below those of a year ago. 
The Association of Commerce is planning an interesting 
program on June 7 on “Absorbing Returned Veterans” 
and “Relocating War Workers.” 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, 
showcases and store fixtures, shoes, plumbing and steam 
equipment, machine tools. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 

(uincy is one of the two Illinois cities which reported 
an increase in employment of better than 1 per cent, the 
other being Bloomington. Pay rolls, however, were 1.1 
per cent below those of a month ago. The gains were 
made by the metals and machinery, leather products, 
food manufacturing, wholesale, and retail groups. The 
total number of employees in Quincy manufacturing con- 
cerns was lower than a year ago but the pay rolls were 
higher. Bank debits for April were 8.9 per cent under 
those of March, but 10.5 per cent more than for April, 
1943. Department store sales were approximately the same 
as for last month. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. An im- 
portant manufacturing center of machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, 
furniture, textiles, hardware, wood and iron working ma- 
chinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air conditioning 
and heating equipment.) 

Employment dropped 3.1 per cent and pay rolls 1.8 
per cent in the past month. The decline was caused by 
changes in firms which employ about 80 per cent of the 
employees covered in the reports. Lesser declines are also 
noted in other industries. The present employment figures 
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are the smallest recorded for Rockford manufacturing 
plants in the past two years. Total wage payments, how- 
ever, were about the same as for February, 1944. Electric 
power consumption, which reflects to some extent the 
change in industrial output, was 4.5 per cent lower than 
for a month ago. Department store sales were 3.6 per cent 
higher in April than in the preceding month and retail 
sales were up 4 per cent for the same period. Bank debits 
declined 19.7 per cent, and were 5.3 per cent under the 
levels of a year ago. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(Farm implement center of the world. Produces large 
quantities of war materiel. Other important industries are 
machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts 
and accessories, elevators, and furniture. Other industries 
are flour and lumber mills, sash and door factories, glass 
and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber footwear, 
oils and paints, textiles, electric household supplies.) 

A small decline (0.6 per cent) was recorded in Rock 
Island in employment, and pay rolls were 1.2 per cent 
lower than a month ago. The decreases were due to 
changes in the metals and machinery firms. Building con- 
struction and the rubber products industries reported de- 
creases in pay rolls. Bank debits for Rock Island in April 
were 11.7 per cent below those of a month ago and 4 per 
cent below the volume of a year ago. Retail sales for the 
area were 5 per cent under the sales of a month ago but 
5 per cent better than for the same month in 1943, On 
June 8, the second Agricultural Industrial Conference will 
be held. The meeting is sponsored by the “All Business 
Committee of Rock Island County.” 

In Moline, the great manufacturing industries reg- 
istered declines amounting to 3.3 per cent in employment 
and 3.6 per cent in pay rolls in the past month. The non- 
manufacturing establishments, however, lost 1.8 per cent 
in employment but pay rolls were up 0.7. Department store 
sales were 7.7 per cent better in April than in March and 
7.5 per cent higher than in the same month of 1943. Bank 
debits were up 3.8 per cent over April, 1943, but decreased 
8.3 per cent since March of this year. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the 
offices of the State Government. It is the home of a num- 
ber of insurance companies and regional government 
offices. Industrially, Springfield has a diversified list of 
concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving machinery, 
agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It 
is also a center of coal mining and the processing of 
grain and soybeans.) 

Declines in coal mining, metals-manufacturing con- 
cerns, transportation equipment and food manufacturing 
enterprises accounted for the decline of 2.3 per cent in 
employment and a decline of 3.3 per cent in pay rolls 
in the past month. Present levels, however, are still higher 
than those of the best months before last October. Cost of 
foods at retail was 0.9 per cent higher than a month ago 
largely because of higher prices of unseasonable products. 
Retail sales dropped 11 per cent in the past month but 
were still 7 per cent above the levels of a year ago. De- 
partment store sales were likewise lower by 3.9 per cent 
than in March, but 6.4 per cent above the levels of the 
same months in 1943. Bank debits were 7.7 per cent higher 
in April than a year ago, but had declined 8.7 per cent 
from the levels of March, 1944. 
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